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“Take it to William’s camp; let a herald and a flag of truce * 
precede you. I know the price of your brother’s life, and, vast as 
it is, I am prepared to pay it. Away! before these selfish men 
suspect and seek to thwart our purpose.” 

Mirvan kissed the hand of the generous, but rash and feeble, 
prince ; he half-suspected the sacrifice he was about to offer to 
the shrine of friendship and honour, and quitted the room in 
silence. 

“Where goes my Lord of Norwich?” demanded Bishop Odo, 
looking anxiously after him ; “I trust, fair nephew, you have no 
secrets from your friends—proved friends—such as we are ? ” 

This was too direct a question to be evaded ; from any other than 
so near a relative Robert would have answered haughtily, and 
perhaps even so to him had not his soul been oppressed with the 
bitterness of its sorrows and disappointments. It was one of those 
moments when we feel the insufficiency of worldly grandeur—when 
the phantoms of the past, like mournful shadows, obscure the 
interests and passions of the present—when pride appears as ashes, 
power as worthless, and the heart thirsts to indulge in those sympa- 
thies which adorn and dignify humanity—sympathies which form 
the perfect part of an imperfect whole—the mortal signs of an 
immortal spirit. 

“T can treat with my brother better,” he answered, to his uncle, 
“than through my council, for we have long understood and 
known each other.” ; 

‘‘'This is folly—spleen !” exclaimed the prelate ; “the very mad- 
ness of misgoverned judgment! Wouldst fling a sceptre from thy 
head as twere a spinster’s distaff ?” ; 

“Perhaps,” carelessly replied Robert; “especially if the toy 
encumbered me.” 

“Recall the messenger ; this must be prevented.” 

Odo and several of the knights advanced towards the door, when 
the prince with great dignity placed himself between them, still 
holding in his hand the pen with which he had written to his 
unnatural brother. Possessed of great mobility of character, the 
outrage to his rank had roused him; the fierce passion of his race 
was upon him, and his eyes flashed with ill-suppressed indignation. 
In an instant the sadness of his heart had passed away. 

“Is this your deference,” he uttered sternly, “to your sovereign’s 
will—this, my lords, your loyalty to the monarch you have sworn 
allegiance to? Remember,” he added, “but one scratch of this 
pen ’—here the speaker dashed it from him as he spoke—“ and 
William is your lawful king ; and you, instead of loyal nobles, 
become a herd of vile conspirators,—your lands given to confiscation, 
your heads the axe’s forfeit prey. Advance one step to recall my 
messenger, and I declare my abdication, proclaim my brother king, 
without one stipulation for your lives and honours; and well you 
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know the tender William’s mercy! As it is, whatever our own fate, 
yours shall be cared for; whatever our own sacrifice, your lands 
shall remain secure.” 

The members of the council gazed upon each other in surprise and 
consternation. The dilemma was too serious a one to be trifled 
with ; they felt that without the prince they were but a band of 
conspirators, without hope-of mercy. Before they could recover 
themselves, the fall of the portcullis announced that Mirvan had 
departed with the herald, when all thoughts of opposition ceased ; 
for they would have been as useless as dangerous. Robert listened 
coldly to their protestations of respect and submission, and waved 
them haughtily from his presence. 

“ My poor brother,” exclaimed Prince Henry, taking him kindly 
by the hand as soon as they were left alone, “is this sacrifice indeed 
worth making ? Remember that a crown once lost is seldom e’er 
regained. Reflect, it is not yet too late.” 

“| have reflected,” answered Robert, calmly. 

“My heart would burst were it longer prisoned here, shut up 
with mere lip loyalty, petty jealousies, and vile ambitions. . Besides, 
I long for the green woods again; I am sick of human faces, and 
want to look on nature, to talk with her in her deep recesses. Her 
silent voice will pour no odious flatteries in my ear, waken no storm 
of passions in my heart. I. would forget the past, and all that can 
remind me of it,” he added ; “its vain regrets, its broken hopes, its 
worm which never dies. Woman’s love hath palled upon my lip, 
man’s treachery: left but a sepulchre within my heart. I have 
found but one being constant, in friendship devoted, generous, 
true ; he hath sacrificed himself for me; he shall not perish if my 
crown can save him.” 

It was while labouring under feelings bitter as these that the 
unhappy prince, a few years later, sold his duchy of Normandy to 
the rapacious William for the contemptible sum of ten thousand 

marks, and engaged but a band of adventurous followers in the 
Crusades, which Peter the Hermitso successfully preached through- 
out the principal countries of Europe. But we are. anticipating 
events ; it is time that our readers returned to Ulrick, whom we 
left contending with his old enemy, Tyrrel, to protect the retreat of 
his friend and sovereign, the unfortunate but generous Robert. 

Opposed to overwhelming odds, it was the object of our hero to 
sell his life dearly rather than. be taken, for he well knew the fate 
which would await him: at the hands of William and his worthy 
minion ; but, despite his frantic courage, and the numbers which 
fell beneath his weapon, he was at last surrounded and disarmed. 
The large reward which the leader of his enemies offered for 
securing him alive tempted many of the men-at-arms to risk their 
own lives in securing him. Tyrrel’s joy knew no bounds when he 
beheld the being whose superiority he had always hated a helpless 
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prisoner before him; every epithet which insulting cowardice 
could apply to vanquished heroism did he lavish on his captive, who 
bore it with that calm, silent contempt which often strikes deeper in 
the breasts of the unworthy than scorn or loud reproaches. When 
brought before William and his nobles in the tent of the former, his 
demeanour was cold and dignified ; and When that tyrant, with a 
refinement of cruelty, condemned him to the gibbet, although his 
cheek might blanch, his glance was as free and his mien as erect as 
ever. So favourable was the impression, that even his enemies 
thought it hard that so noble a knight should be so unnecessarily 
degraded... Some interceded for him, but in vain ; the Red King 
affected to despise the history of his birth, and condemned him asa 
mere peasant to the shameful tree. 

“Ti is the crime, and not the scaffold, which dishonours,” 
answered Ulrick, proudly, as he heard his doom. “All true hearts, 
fierce prince, will judge thy judgment, and infamy will brand thy 
memory with it.” 

Wounded and bleeding as he was, he was hurried from the 
tyrant’s presence, and cast into a dungeon till the coming morning ; 
then to be again led forth, to meet his doom. 

As we have described, the gibbet was erected within bow-shot of 
the castle, and most of William’s troops were on the ground ; the 
Red King and his favourites arrived soon after to see our hero die. 
The coward heart of Tyrrel beat high with gratified revenge ; he 
anticipated with ferocious joy each pang, and revelled in the idea 
of the agonies which such an ignominious death would cause his 
victim’s proud and gallant spirit. 

At the foot of the fatal tree stood a fellow clothed in a crimson 
shirt, which descended nearly to his ankles ; his sleeves were rolled 
up to the shoulder, displaying his coarse, muscular arms ; he was, 
perhaps, the least excited spectator of the scene. He was coolly 
occupied in selecting a coil of rope from a number near him, and 
twisting it into a Beeb ope tiie occupation proclaimed - the 
executioner. 

‘““ Now, marshal,” exclaimed William, turning to Sir Richard 
Whetstone, “how long are we to wait? Hath not the shaveling 
trussed the fellow for the gibbet yet, or must we lose the morning 
chase to wait the good father’s pleasure ? ” 

“ Be not impatient, ” replied the knight, in deep disgust ; “ your 
victim, sir, is ready.” 

Many of the nobles beheld with equal indignation the execution 
of a man whom they had so often encountered in the battle-field, 
whose courage had been the theme of even the common soldier’s 
tongue, and whose enmity to Tyrrel they thought justified by that 
unworthy favourite’s insolence and presumption. Several of them 
had solicited William in his favour: he had sternly refused to 
listen to their prayer, or change the unknightly nature of his death. 
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“ Ha, ha, ha!” shouted Tyrrel, as soon as Ulrick reached the 
fatal spot, “I thought his vaunted courage would abandon him at 
last. See how pale the traitor is !” 

“With loss of blood, then,” coolly answered Ulrick ; “ but, 
coward, I parley not with thee. Once more I do protest, for the 
honour of my knighthood, against the degrading nature of my 
death, which only a mind framed like a tyrant’s could have 
conceived, or men lost to honour execute. Now then I am ready 
to meet my fate as becomes a Christian and a noble.” 

“ Asa traitor and a felon!” shouted Tyrrel. 

“Away with him to the gibbet !—fit end for the vile peasant ! ” 

So disgusted was Roger of Shrewsbury with Tyrrel’s conduct, 
that he dashed his mailed glove in the villain’s face, exclaiming as 
he did so : 

“Cur! another such a word, and I'll rend thy fawning, lying 
tongue from out thy mouth. For his treasons, his judges best can 
answer for their judgment; but peasant he is none: and I 
proclaim him liar, craven, and forsworn—aye,” he added, fixing his 
eyes upon William—*“e’en though he wore a crawn—who dares to 
brand him one! His death is a murder, not an execution! ” 

A murmur of approbation from the nobles near, who were 
equally disgusted with the speaker, warned William that he was 
treading upon dangerous ground; still, in the bitterness of his 
hatred, he determined to persevere. Tyrrel, pale and subdued by 
the noble scorn and haughty glance of so powerful a noble as Roger 
of Shrewsbury, withdrew behind his master. 

‘** Proceed with the execution,” exclaimed the impatient monarch ; 
“let us end this scene.’ 

Ulrick, despite his courage and lofty resolution, turned pale as 
the minister of shame approached him ; it was not death he feared— 
it was dishonour. Ere, however, the ruffian could lay a hand upon 
him, Mirvan, his horse covered with foam, followed by the herald 
whom he had outridden, galloped on the ground ; and, advancing 
to the Red King, placed his brother’s letter in his hand, who turned 
alternately pale and red with emotion as he perused it. 

“What are your orders, sire?’’ demanded Whetstone, kindly 
hoying that something favourable to Ulrick had occurred. 

“Suspend the execution,” said William, with ill-concealed rage. 

* Your highness!” exclaimed Tyrrel, fearful lest his victim 
should escape. 

“ Back, sir knight,” cried his master, haughtily, and not unwilling 
to mortify him ; “ this is beyond your sphere. Guard your prisoner, 
marshal, but treat him well. Let us,” he added, turning to the 
principal nobles near him, “in to council.” 

Whetstone cut his prisoner’s cords, and in an instant Ulrick and 
Mirvan were locked in each other’s embrace ; whilst Tyrrel stood 
confounded and abashed at the strange termination of the scene. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


DURING the following morning a spacious pavilion, destined for 
the meeting of the royal brothers, was erected on the plain, at an 
equal distance from the camp of the Red King and the beleaguered 
fortress. There, for the first time since the Conqueror’s death, the 
two princes were to meet, and articles of peace be debated between 
them. The position of William, though thus far victorious, was 
anything butsure. The crown sat but loosely on his brow ; to bind 
it there securely he was obliged to make concessions, at which his 
haughty soul revolted, to the noblesand clergy, many of whom, with 
all his condescensions, were but coldly satisfied. 

Robert, although reduced to the strong castle of Pevensey, 
possessed a moral strength in his alliance with the French king, 
which the adherence of Lanfranc and the barons barely balanced in 
his rival’s cause ; added to which, the promised aid from France 
might still arrive, and turn the tide of fortune in his favour. The 
usurper was too keen a gamester not to calculate every chance ; like 
most heartless men, he was capable of sacrificing even his resent- 
ments to his interests, and hence the order to suspend the execution 
of our hero; for the generous Robert, in his letter, expressly 
declared that all attempts at negotiation would be vain if a single 
hair of Ulrick’s head were touched, 

Many loiterers, attracted by the coming interview, were lingering 
round the spot ; amongst others, Tyrrel and Robert of Artois, whom 
we shall henceforth designate by the name he bore in the camp, 
that of the Black Knight. The mystery which attached to his 
person—his intimacy with the king, as well as the cold habitual 
reserve of his manner, which forbad all attempts at approach—made 
him an object of curiosity with many, and of a superstitious dread. 
with others. Tyrrel, however, only saw in him a dangerous rival 
in his master’s favour ; he was jealous of his importance, and 
anxious to find some clue to his secret as a means of supplanting 
him, the first step to which he naturally thought would be to bring 
about a certain degree of intimacy : the present was too good an 
occasion to be thrown away. 

“ Bon jour, sir knight!” he exclaimed, in a careless, off-handed 
tone, as he advanced towards the spot where the object of his 
speculation was standing, gazing with a dreamy look upon the various 
preparations, — 

The Black Knight simply bowed his head without replying, but 
Tyrrel was not to be so put off. 

“So,” he continued, “our campaign is nearly over. Robert, 
though a foolish prince, is at least a generous master, since he resigns 
his crown to save his favourite’s life.” 

“A sacrifice till now unheard of,” replied the party addressed, 
“in the history of princes. Their memory, like water, retains no 
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trace of the absent object once reflected there. The most devoted 
service, in their eyes, is but a duty scantily paid ; their promises are 
as unstable as the winds, with which their favour changes.” 

“You, at least,” said Tyrrel, “have no reason to complain, since 
your favour with the king exceeds the proudest nobles ; his 
confidence in you is as unbounded as your merits. Many envy the 
Chevalier Noir—since it is his pleasure auly to be known as such— 
his hold on William’s friendship.” 

“Perhaps fools often take mere tinsel for pure gold,” answered 
the Black Knight, carelessly ; “but you,” he added; «s ought to be 
equally satisfied. The services you have rendered Rufus are deep 
and many: first you released him from prison ; conducted him 
to London to be crowned; detected the correspondence of his 
enemies ; and since you recovered from the wounds received on — 
the occasion, have done good service in the wars. These, sir 
knight,” he added, sarcastically, “are claims a prince like William 
never can forget, e’en were his memory shorter than his love.” 

* And you might add,” muttered Tyrrel, who began to feel any- 
thing but satisfied at the delay in his promised earldom, “ that 
through my agency the plans of the besieged have all been known 
and frustrated—witness last night’s attack. Peter Norbeck is a 
useful agent in the fortress of our enemies.’ 

The name of Peter Norbeck seemed to excite the surprise of his 
companion, for it was connected with certain passages of his life to 
which he had long lost the clue ; it was, therefore, no longer in the 
light bantering tone which he had assumed, but in accents of deep 
and undisguised interest, that he demanded if he alluded toa Norman 
man-at-arms who was formerly i in the City guard. 

“No,” resumed the speaker; “but to his brother, whom the 
bastard of Stanfield punished for trying to squeeze a vile ‘Jew’ S purse 
of a few silver pennies. The fellow hates, as such men only hate, 
with the ferocity of a bloodhound, as well as its determination. I 
have found hima faithful agent, perhaps because the prey we hunted 
was the same. ‘The man you inquire after is his brother, now one 
of the warders of the City who first detected Ulrick’s mission to the 
rebels.” 

“Ts he with one of the companies who have followed Rufus to 
the wars?” demanded the Black Knight. 

“There is the very man,” exclaimed Tyrrel, pointing to the warder, 
who, with several of his companions, was lounging about to watch 
the proceedings ; “he is my go-between with his brother.” 

Without a word of adieu, or thanks for the information, his 
questioner, turned upon his heel, and proceeded directly, with his 
usual measured tread, towards the spot where the group were 
standing. Laying his mailed hand upon the ruffian’s shoulder, he 
simply pronounced the words, “ Follow me,” and without waiting 
to see if he was obeyed, directed his steps towards the neighbouring 
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wood, conscious that his authority was such, from his influence 
with William, that men even of a much higher rank would reflect 
twice ere they ventured to dispute it. The warder followed with 
the instinctive obedience of a hound at the call of its master. The 
Black Knight was held in a sort of mysterious terror by all, a 
feeling to which the ghastly expression of his countenance—now 
scarcely human—not a little contributed. 

As soon as they reached an open sward, bounded by a running 
brook, where the brushwood and grass were too low to give shelter 
to an eavesdrooper, the foremost paused, and waited till the man 
whom he had so long been anxious to find stood before him face to 
face. 

“Is your name Norbeck ?” he deriented: 

“It is, sir knight,” answered the fellow, respectfully, at the same 
time feeling uneasy, although he knew not why, at the strange 
conference which he foresaw was about to take place between them. 

“ Formerly of the City guard ?” 

“ And now one of its warders,” added the fellow, hoping to 
create a favourable impression by the announcement of the re- 
sponsible office with which he was intrusted. 

“'To whom,” continued his questioner, “sixteen years since, a 
male child was intrusted by a noble knight, together with a large 
sum of money—the boy to be brought up as your wife’s, by a 
former marriage ; the gold to be employed for his support and 
future establishment in life?” — 

“The same,” faltered the man, his uneasiness and astonishment 
increasing at every question. ~ 

“Doth that boy still live ?” 

“He does,” 

‘And where ?” : | 

“ Marry, that is mcre than I can tell,” replied the warder ; “ ’tis 
months since I beheld him. He was always a wayward, stubborn 
brat, even as a child ; as he grew up, I had hard lines with him. 
The traitor who should have swung this day upon the gibbet can tell 
you, perhaps, more of his whereabouts than I can, since he it was 
who took him from me. I'd give the heaviest coin in my purse but 
to lay hands on him again.” 

*“ Why so?” demanded the Black Knight, a shade of haughty 
displeasure rendering his features still more repulsive than even 
their unnatural transformation had made them. 

“Why so?” iterated the ruffian ; “ why, because is it not Hanae 
I should wish to find the runaway again ? But may I ask, noble 
sir, why you feel so interested in his story ? Perhaps he is known 
to you?” — 

4 Ask me nothing,” sternly replied his questioner ; “ butas thou 


vatuest that neck of thine, answer truly ; think not to deceive me, 
for I can detect the lie on falsehood’s quivering lip—read it in the 
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shifting glance or hesitating speech. I have dealt too long with men 
to be easily deceived, and despise them too much to pardon their 
treachery lightly. Tell me,” he added, drawing his sword, “ how 
the boy’s fate became mixed up with the knight of Stanfield’s ; 
and remember that thy first lie will prove thy last—I warn not 
twice !” 

Finding that it would be dangerous to prevaricate, and ignorant 
whether the knight’s motives to the boy were of good or evil, but 
trusting to the latter, the warder, without much disguise, described 
all that had passed between both Gilbert and himself, even to the 
beating and wounding of the former, and his rescue by Ulrick from 
his hands. Had the wretch, when he related the lashing with the 
bow-string, caught the flash of the fierce vindictive eyes fixed upon 
him, he would have read his doom as plainly as if voice had spoken 
it. When he had finished, he stood with a half-doubtful, halt- 
confident air before his mysterious judge. 

“ And thou hast told me all ?” demanded the Black Knight. 

“ All,” said the ruffian, anxiously ; “I trust, noble sir, that you 
are satisfied.” 

“| were difficult to please an I were not satisfied,” answered his 
questioner, sarcastically ; “thou hast proved thyself a faithful 
guardian—a most kind one. Thou mightest have slain the boy, 
and yet thou only gavest the lash ; as men correct a hound at fault, 
a restive steed, or base-born serf. There,’ he added, bitterly, 
taking a handful of coin from the pouch suspended at-his girdle ; 
“there is the first proof how much I am satisfied with thee ; anon, 
thou shalt have another more lasting than the present: I am one 
who always pays his debts.” | 

As the speaker poured the money into the warder’s greedy palm, 
he dropped, apparently by accident, several of the pieces upon the | 
ground ; in stooping to pick them up, the head of the fellow was 
bent to the earth, leaving an opening about two inches wide 
between his helmet and rough coat of mail, which left the back 
part of his neck totally defenceless. Before his fingers could grasp 
the first coin, the long heavy blade of the Black Knight’s sword 
descended with the rapidity of a flash of lightnirig upon the mark, 
and the head of the ruffian rolled at the feet of his executioner. 

‘Carrion !’’ exclaimed the assassin ; “if, indeed, he merited the 
name of such ; the headsman should have dealt with thee, and not 
a noble’s sword ; thou art but too honoured to fall by hands like 
mine.” 

Spurning the gory head, whose eyeballs were still rolling in their 
sockets, contemptuously from him, he was about to quit the spot, 
when he observed a packet of papers in the belt of the being whose 
crimes he had so fearfully punished: to secure and read them was 
the work of a few minutes. Surprise and indignation were visible 
on his countenance as he did so. 
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“ Fratricide as well as usurper,’” he murmured, “this crime, at 
least, shall be prevented ; if I cannot recall the past, at least I will 
endeavour to atone it.” 

With these words the unhappy man directed his steps towards 
the scene of meeting. 

At a preconcerted signal, the royal brothers, each attended by six 
nobles totally unarmed, set out for the place of rendezvous ; the 
men-at-arms, fity in number, who escorted them, halted by agree- 
ment at a hundred paces on either side of the tent. In the train of 
William were Lanfranc, the primate; Roger of Shrewsbury, 
Aubrey de Vere, and three barons of less note. With Robert came 
the Earl of Norwich, Edda the Saxon, William de Warrenne, and 
three Norman vavasours, who still remained firm to his cause. 
The party of Robert were the first to enter the tent; the prince 
preceded his friends a few paces, leaning on the arm of Mirvan, 
with whom he was engaged in deep conversation. 

‘“‘Had my son proved worthy of his name,” s.id the unhappy 
prince, “my hand should have withered ere I set my seal to such a 
treaty ; as it is, with me the secret dies, since I alone possess the 
proofs of his legitimacy and birth.” 

Had not the speaker’s attention been occupied by the sudden 
blast of the trumpet which announced the arrival of William, they 
must have heard the rustling between the inner lining and outward 
canvas of the tent, occasioned by the retreating steps of one who 
had overheard the prince’s confidence. It was the traitor Tyrrel. 

“ He comes,” said Robert, advancing to the altar erected in the 
centre of the pavilion ; “ one struggle, and ’tis past.” 

At this moment William Rufus and his party entered. The 
heavy draperies of the pavilion were let down, and the two 
monarchs and their councillors were shut from the gaze of the 
men-at-arms without. Prince Henry had declined being present at 
the interview: either he doubted the Red King’s faith, or he 
disapproved of the sacrifice which his brother Robert was about to 
make. Cunning beyond his years, he veiled beneath an appearance 
of lighthearted reckless humour schemes of ambition which the 
prophecy—for such he considered it—of the Saxon monk at Eltham 
had engraved too deeply on his heart ever to be effaced. Whilst 
the conference was taking place, he remained with the escort at a 
distance, laughing and chatting with the officers who commanded it. 

“There they go,” he exclaimed, as the parties entered the tent ; 
‘the vulture and falcon are at roost together. We shall soon have 
no better sport than to hunt the red deer in the forest, gentles ; 
that i is, if our kind brother of the red poll leaves us the liberty to 
do so.’ 

“Tf your grace hasa doubt upon the subject,” observed the young 
noble to whom the observation was addressed, “ I should advise the 
air of Normandy—there, at least, you may hunt in security.” 
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‘“ Perhaps!” said a deep voice near them. The speakers turned 
and beheld the Black Knight, whose person they had become too 
familiar with during the late struggle not to recognise. With his 
usual quiet step he had approached them almost unperceived. 

“Back, sir knight!” exclaimed the prince. “ Know you not itis 
forbidden by the terms of the truce for either party of the escort to 
approach the other?” 

“T belong not to the escort,” replied the intruder; “ my errand 
is to place this packet in the hands of Henry of Normandy.” The 
knight held out the papers he had taken from the belt of the warder 
as he spoke, and disappeared almost as suddenly as he had presented 
himself. 

The prince perused the letters so mysteriously conveyed to him, 
and although they contained nothing less than matters touching his 
life, not a frown or gesture of surprise betrayed the deep emotion 
which the perusal of them occasioned. Trained early to the wiles 
and intrigues of courts, he was perfectly master of himself, and 
while he read the hearts of others, guarded the secrets of his own 
like a sealed book. : 

To those who knew the fiery, impatient character of Robert, it 
was a matter of surprise that he discussed the proposed articles of 
the treaty with his brother so calmly ; by it he accepted his father’s 
will, and gave up all claim to the crown of England, contenting 
himself with his hereditary duchy of Normandy. The only points 
on which he was inflexible was the safety of Ulrick, and the 
personal security both of life and lands of his adherents. On these 
no arguments could move him, and William, who saw-that the 
primate and the nobles of his party not only coincided in the 
reasonableness of the terms, but were prepared to support his 
brother in insisting on them, was forced, though with an ill grace, 
to yield. Lanfranc drew up the treaty, to which the rival princes 
and barons set their names and seals, both brothers swearing on the 
altar to observe it. 3 

“Stay,” said Robert, as William, with a cold sarcastic smile upon 
his face, was about to quit the altar, “thou hast sworn on the 
Kvangile—swear also by the oath of our race to keep good faith 
with me. Thou knowest the tradition of our house—thou knowest 
the fearful curse which hangs o’er him who breaks it.” 

“What I have sworn I have sworn!” exclaimed William, turning 
pale ; for, superstitious as he was cruel, he knew that the required 
oath would deprive him of his cherished scheme of vengeance. 
“ Why doubt my faith, or tax it further ? ” 

“Why?” iterated Robert ; “because I know that oaths are like 
water with thee. Didst thou not swear to our mother at the abbey 
of Caen never to prejudice thy elder brother’s right? The crown 
thou hast obtained by perjury best can answer how thou hast 
observed thy oath. Didst thou not swear to prove a loving brother 
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to her youngest Henry, and hast thou not sought his life? Thy 
oath on the Evangile!” he added; “fas soon would I trust the 
inconstant wind or fickle waves as such an oath fr om thee. Speak, 
lords, have I not reason ?” 

“You have,” replied the primate and peers, who began to feel 
regret at the part they had taken, and were anxious to make the 
treaty a lasting one between the princes—a step to which their 
interests impelled them, for most held possessions in Normandy as 
well as England, possessions which, in all probability, they would 
lose should war again break out between the brothers. 

“Still the Norman hesitated, for vengeance was almost as dear to 
him as ambition ; vainly he gazed upon those who had placed him 
on the throne for encouragement in his refusal; cold, stern glances 
met him on every face, and he felt that delay might prove 
dangerous even to his crown and life. 

“Swear!” exclaimed the united nobles, unanimously, several of 
his own party advancing towards Robert. 

“ Be it so,” muttered the tyrant, furiously ; “ propose the oath.” 

“By the bones of Rollo,” said his brother, impressively, “ you 
swear never to attempt aught against the life, liberty, and honour of 
Ulrick of Stanfield—to restore him instantly to freedom—in return 
for the unreserved surrender of my crown—and to hold all who 
have supported my rights scatheless in honours, lives, and lands.” 

“T swear it,’ repeated William, faintly, “by the bones of 
Rollo.” 

‘“‘ And may the curse of your race,” added his brother—‘“ of him 
men call the Devil’s Son, whose couch of fire not all the prayers of 
Holy Church or blood of Heayen’s blest martyrs e’er can quench, be 
yours if e’er you break your oath!” 

All present shuddered as Rufus repeated the fearful imprecation ; 
for not one but firmly believed that the soul of the common 
ancestor of the two princes was to remain, according to his compact 
with Satan, in hell till one of his descendants, by breaking the 
oath of his race, should release it. 

“ Now, then,” said Robert,” “take the crown, and may it prove 
to thee of thorns, Care and suspicion haunt thy pillow—poison 
the wine-cup in thy hour of mirth—pall e’en the kiss of beauty on 
thy lip! Reign in terror—haunted by shadows—heariless, friend- 
less, and alone !” 

William, despite the natural hardihood of his nature, shrank at 
the well-merited malediction of a brother whom he had s0 
treacherously supplanted in his birthright, and left the tent with 
his train in gloomy silence ; leaving Robert to await the arrival of 
the rescued prisoner, according to the terms of the treaty to be 
immediately set at liberty. As the monarch left the pavilion, 
Tyrrel, impatient to impart the important secret he had so basely 
obtained, arrested his steps, and demanded a moment’s audience ; 
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his look and bearing indicated that it was for a communication too 
pressing to be refused. 

“Prince,” said Edda, addressing the now crownless king, who 
still remained standing by the altar where Rufus had pronounced 
the fearful oath, “the joy I feel at the certitude of again embracing 
my grandson will hardly repay the sorrow which I experience at 
this most generous sacrifice, fatal alike for thee and for my country ; 
history will chronicle the heroic deed long after the icy hand of 
Death hath effaced its record from the hearts of those who witnessed 
its 

“It has been greater, old man, than thou wotst of,” said Robert, 
kindly ; “ but let it pass: all of my race are not alike ungrateful. 
In my path through life I have sown affections and gathered tares ; 
love hath been blighted, honours lost, ambition crushed; e’en in 
that corner of my heart,” he added, bitterly, ‘‘ where I had garnered 
up a hope for age, the mildew of treachery and deceit hath found 
me,” > 

All were impressed with the deep melancholy of the speaker’s 
voice, and listened in respectful silence. 

About half an hour after William’s departure the curtains of the 
pavilion were once more raised. Edda and Mirvan advanced to 
meet their liberated friend ;*but found, to their surprise, that, 
instead of Ulrick, it was the primate, with Roger of Shrewsbury and 
Tyrrel, who entered the tent. 

“Where is the Lord of Stanfield ?” demanded Robert impatiently. 

‘A prisoner,” replied Tyrrel, with an air of triumph and 
malicious satisfaction. 

“By whose orders ?” 

“The king’s.” 

“What!” exclaimed the indigmant prince, “ hath William already 
broken the oath of his race? This baseness is unworthy even of 
him, And you,” he added, addressing Lanfranc, “priest of the 
Most High, primate of England, witness of this perjury, you 
announce ittome! Shame! oh! shame.” 

“The king,” said the churchman haughtily, “hath broken no 
oath ; he took it but conditionally.” 

, Conditionally ! by repeated all the nobles present. 

“That his brother,” resumed the speaker, “made an unreserved 
surrender of the crown. Hath he done so ?—can he do so?” 

‘Why not?” demanded the prince, with a look of surprise. 

“Because thou hast a son, to whom thy rights devolve—if rights 
thou hast,” replied Tyrrel impatiently. “Deny it not; I heard 
the avowal from thine own lips almost within the hour.” 

Robert turned deadly pale ; it was clear to all that his very heart 
was torn with rage, with contempt, with deep and bitter emotions. 
Fixing his eyes upon the speaker with so singular an expression 
that even the bold traitor was awed by it, he murmured : 
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** And thou heardest this ?” 

“1 wid.” 

“Where ?” 

“ Behind the curtains of the tent. More,” added Tyrrel, “that 
thou alone possessed the proofs of thy son’s legitimacy and birth.” 

“ Dishonoured villain!” exclaimed the prince, with a burst of 
passion. “First perjury to thy benefactor, who confided his 
prisoner to thy ward, and now dishonour to thy knighthood by 
meanly descending to be a spy. But I waste words,” he added, 
using a violent effort to recover himself; “ I'll speak with thee anon. 
First for the archbishop—what would our perjured brother ?”’ 

“That,” said Lanfranc, “which alone can render the oath of 
William binding, and enable you to fulfil your stipulations in the 
treaty of the unreserved surrender of the crown—the proofs of 
your son’s birth.” 

“ What if I refuse ?”’ said Robert. 

‘Your minion dies!” answered Tyrrel, with a look of exultation 
—“hangs on the gibbet, from which, by a trick, you would have 
rescued him—hangs like a dog, unless his master saves him.” 

It was sad to see the look of loathing and disgust with which the 
prince turned from him to address the primate. 

‘¢ And what proof have I,” he said, “if I consent to leave my son 
without a name, to sacrifice his birthright to my brother’s fears by 
the surrender of these proofs, that your monarch will keep faith 
with me ?” 

‘‘William’s fearful oath,” replied the prelate, “which then 
becomes a surety, and mine ; for by my priestly vow I swear,” and 
the speaker kissed his golden cross as he spoke, “if he keep not 
faith with thee, this voice, which proclaimed him king, shall 
launch the thunders of the Church upon his head—this hand, 
which anointed him, shall sign his deposition. Robert of 
Normandy,” he added, “ may trust the faith of one who never broke 
his vow to God, to friend, or enemy.” 

* As friend or enemy I trust thee,” said the prince, Fe ae at 
the same time a parchment, with the ‘seals of his mother, the Queen 
Matilda, the Archbishop of Rouen, and Onfroy, Marshal of 
Normandy, from his breast. “Take the proofs; from this hour | 
forth Iam a childless man ; the retribution is complete.” 

The hand of the archbishop trembled as he received the 
important document. Devoted as he was to the interests of the 
Red King, he could not behold without emotion the sacrifice— 
accomplished, as it were, against nature—wrung by treachery from 
a generous, noble heart. 

“Let it console thee, prince,” he said, “that this deed has secured 

a nation’s peace and a true friend’s safety. Within the instant 
Ulrick of Stanfield shall be free. Farewell! Would we had 
earlier met, or been for ever strangers !” 
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Motioning to Tyrrel to remain, the primate quitted the pavilion 
to bear Rufus the proofs he was so impatient to obtain. 

No sooner had Lanfranc departed than Robert recovered his 
usual self-possession and serenity. Without deigning to cast a 
glance either of reproach or hate upon the man who had so 
unscrupulously betrayed him, he began to give directions for his 
approaching departure for Normandy, where Mirvan, whose chief 
possessions lay there, as well as those of his young bride, proposed 
to accompany him. 

“T cannot,” he exclaimed, “ bow the knee and profess lip loyalty 
to a sovereign I despise. My heart would wither in its own deceit. 
Let William,” he added, “confiscate my English fief—my father’s 
lands and father’s honours shall content me.” 

“Which shall not be lessened by our favour,” said his prince, 
embracing him. ‘ Normandy hath forests as wide as any England 
boasts, to chase the red deer in, and hearts as true to welcome 
thee.” 

“Old as I am, I, too, would with thee, prince,” added Edda, 
“were I not planted to the soil like some aged oak. Uproot me, 
and those who live beneath my shade must perish too.” 

Again the curtains of the tent were raised, and this time his 
impatient friends were not doomed to disappointment, for the lord 
of Stanfield entered at liberty. His first impulse was to bend the 
knee to Robert, whose generous sacrifice had deeply touched his 
grateful nature ; the prince welcomed him with a sad, but friendly 


smile, wishing internally, as he gazed upon him, that Heaven had_ 


blessed him with a son like Ulrick. Tyrrel looked upon the scene 
with an affectation of scorn aud triumph. 

‘“ Robert, my sovereign,” said our hero, “ what hast thou done to 
preserve my worthless life ?—widowed this wretched kingdom of 
its happiness, bartered thy birthright, sacrificed thy son, all—all for 
me ?”’ 

‘“ Bartered them freely,” interrupted Robert, “since I have 
preserved my friend, rewarded virtue in its noblest form, and 
punished vice and measureless ambition. Ere I depart,” headded, 
‘from the realm no longer mine, I have a debt to pay. Leave us, 
my lords ; leave Ulrick and myself with Walter Tyrrel alone within 
the tent; anon we will rejoin you on the road to Pevensey.” 

The command was instantly obeyed, the prince and the two young 
men alone remained within the tent. Tyrrel’s first impulse was to 
lay his hand upon his sword, for although the speaker and the 
knight of Stanfield were both unarmed, his suspicious nature fore- 
bode treachery, 

“Touch notthy sword, young man,” exclaimed Robert, mournfully. 
“ Tt is not with such weapons I would punish thee. By Heaven, 
my sister’s honour, or my father’s bones, are not more sacred to me 
than thy life.” 
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